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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The question is so much a matter of ear, that it is 
only by examples that it can really be illustrated. But 
anyone who takes the trouble to read these quotations 
aloud and listen attentively will instantly feel the differ- 
ence between them, and detect the subtle and delicate 
gradations by which they fade into poetry at one end 
and prose at the other. Amy Lowell 

HOMAGE TO WILFRID BLUNT 

On Sunday, January 18th, a committee of poets — 
Messrs. W. B. Yeats, T. Sturge Moore, Frederic Man- 
ning, John Masefield, Victor Plarr, F. S. Flint, Richard 
Aldington and Ezra Pound — presented to Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt "in token of homage," a reliquary carved 
in Pentelican marble by the brilliant young sculptor 
Gaudier Brzeska, ornamented with a female nude re- 
cumbent and an inscription, "Homage to Wilfrid Blunt." 

Mr. Blunt is perhaps known in America rather for 

his various political martyrdoms than for his poems. 

His claims upon posterity would, however, be sufficiently 

established if he had written no more than the double 

sonnet With Esther: 

He who has once been happy is for aye 

Out of destruction's reach. His fortune then 

Holds nothing secret; and Eternity, 

Which is a mystery to other men, 

Has like a woman given him its joy. 

Time is his conquest. Life, if it should fret, 

Has paid him tribute. He can bear to die, 
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Editorial Comment 

He who has once been happy! When I set 
The world before me and survey its range, 
Its mean ambitions, its scant fantasies, 
The shreds of pleasure, which for lack of change 
Men wrap around them and call happiness, 
The poor delights which are the tale and sum 
Of the world's courage in its martyrdom; 

When I hear laughter from a tavern door, 

When I see crowds agape and in the rain 

Watching on tiptoe and with stifled roar 

To see a rocket fired or a bull slain, 

When misers handle gold, when orators 

Touch strong men's hearts with glory till they weep, 

When cities deck their streets for barren wars 

Which have laid waste their youth, and when I keep 

Calmly the count of my own life and see 

On what poor stuff my manhood's dreams were fed 

Till I too learn'd what dole of vanity 

Will serve a human soul for daily bread — 

Then I remember that I once was young 

And lived with Esther the world's gods among. 

Mr. Blunt is about the last man who has been able 
to use the old-fashioned Elizabethan "grand style" 
effectively. 

The reliquary contained the following verses of 

homage signed by the committee: 

Because you have gone your individual gait, 
Written fine verses, made mock of the world, 
Swung the grand style, not made a trade of art, 
Upheld Mazzini and detested institutions; 

We, who are little given to respect, 

Respect you, and having no better way to show it, 

Bring you this stone to be some record of it. 

Beneath this there was an interesting collection of 
manuscripts: Mr. Manning's Kor'e, Mr. Plarr's Epita- 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

phium Cytheristriae from the first book of the old Rhymers' 
Club, Mr. Moore's The Dying Swan, art unpublished 
poem by Mr. Yeats called When Helen Lived, The Return, 
Mr. Masefield's Truth, Mr. Flint's Third Poem in Un- 
rhymed Cadence, and Mr. Aldington's In Via Sistina. 

Mr. Blunt said, in his speech of acceptance, that this 
was the first time in his life that any admiration of his 
poetry had been expressed to him; that he had been 
honored only as a politician and as a breeder of horses. 

The committee had proposed a large dinner of honor, 
but Mr. Blunt pleaded age as an excuse, and preferred to 
receive the committee in private. This he did with great 
charm, regaling us with the roast flesh of peacocks at 
Newbuildings, a sixteenth-century defensible grange in 
Sussex. 

Had he accepted the dinner he might have had about 
him all the reputable poets of England, save those who 
hold official positions; for he is a little Englander and 
has never ceased to protest against the tyrannies and 
swindles of the Empire, "a Semitic invention of Dis- 
raeli's." As it was, the committee may be considered 
representative of the present vitality of English verse, 
although there were, among the younger men, unavoid- 
able omissions, as follows: Mr. D. H. Lawrence, who is 
in Italy; Mr. Padraic Colum, now in Ireland; Mr. 
James Joyce, in Austria; and Mr. Rupert Brooke, some- 
where in the South Pacific. Still it was a fairly complete 
sort of tribute, representing no one clique or style but a 
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Editorial Commen 

genuine admiration for the power behind all expression, 

for the spirit behind the writing. 

Mr. Yeats, replying for the committee, summarized 

this admiration as follows: 

When you published your first work, it was at the very height of the 
Victorian period. The abstract poet was in a state of glory. One 
no longer wrote as a human being, with an address, living in a London 
street, having a definite income, and a definite tradition, but one wrote 
as an abstract personality. One was expected to be very much wiser 
than other people. . . The only objection to such a conception of 
the poet was that it was impossible to believe he existed. . . 
Now instead of abstract poetry, you wrote verses which were good poetry 
because they were, first of all, fine things to have thought or to have 
said in some real situation in life. . . We are now at the end of 
Victorian romance — completely at an end. One may admire Tenny- 
son, but one can not read him. . . If I take up today some of the 
things that interested me in the past I can no longer use them. They 
bore me. Every year some part of my poetical machinery suddenly 
becomes of no use. . . 

Stendhal said it some time ago, and said it rather 

better, for he was writing instead of speaking impromptu: 

La poesie, avec scs comparaisons obligees, sa mythologie que ne croit 
pas le poke, sa dignite de style & la Louis XI V, et tout I'attirail de sts 
ornements appeles poetiques, est Men au-dessous de la prose des qu'il 
s'agit de donner une idee claire at precise des mouvements du coeur; or, 
dans ce genre, on n'emeut que par la clarte. 

It is poetry's job to catch up. 

For an unabridged account of the speeches see 

The Egoist for February 1st. 

Ezra Pound 
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